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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIVE OF THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION ON INSTRUCTION 
IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

"The next remove must be to the study of Politicks: to know the beginning, 
end, and reasons of Political Societies: that they may not in a dangerous fit of 
the common-wealth be such poor, shaken, uncertain Reeds, of such a tottering 
conscience, as many of our great counsellors have lately shown themselves, but 
steadfast pillars of the State. "—Milton, Tractate on Education. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Some years ago a member of this committee gave a test in American 
Government to a class of seniors in the Engineering college of the 
University of Minnesota who were about to begin a short course in 
political science. The object of this test was to determine how 
much information about our government could be safely assumed 
and at what point to begin the instruction. 

The results of this test indicated that this group of college men, 
who were about to enter positions of importance and assume responsi- 
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bilities in the engineering departments of our cities and in the business 
world, had only the vaguest and most untrustworthy information 
concerning even the simplest rudiments of our governmental system. 
It showed that their college instruction in political science must 
begin with the simplest elements, assuming no previous knowledge 
of the subject, if such instruction was not to be pitched above their 
heads. 

The test opened such an interesting line of inquiry that it was 
repeated in three succeeding senior classes in that college, with 
approximately the same results each time. Finally, in the autumn 
of 1905, the same test was given to students in both academic and 
engineering colleges in fourteen different universities in order to 
determine whether the results obtained previously were symptoms 
of a local difficulty or whether they pointed to an ailment nation- 
wide in its extent. This investigation showed conclusively that the 
difficulty, whatever it might be, was not local but national; and a 
little worse in the East than in the Mid- West. The results were pre- 
sented at the Baltimore meeting of the Association before the sec- 
tion on Instruction in Government,' a department established in 
1904 to deal with questions of this nature. 

At the following meeting of the Association in Providence a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to make a further investigation of the 
problem. This committee was enlarged to five at the Madison meet- 
ing by the addition of Prof. J. A. James of Northwestern University 
and Mr. James Sullivan, principal of the Marcy Avenue Boys' High 
School in Brooklyn, New York; and an additional year was allowed 
for the completion of the work. 

The committee began work in January immediately after their 
appointment. The previous inquiry had shown the results from the 
instruction now given in the secondary schools among those students 
who reach the universities. It seemed that the next step would be 
to determine the amount and kind of such instruction actually bemg 
offered in our secondary schools, the preparation and experience of 
the teachers who are doing the work, the text-books and libraries 
available for the purpose. 



' Schaper: What do Our Students Know About American Government Before 
taking College Courses in Political Science? Proceedings of the American Political 
Science Association for 1905. Also published in the Journal of Pedagogy, June, 
1906. 
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The country was divided into three districts for the purposes of this 
investigation, referred to in this report as the Eastern and Mid- 
Western, the Southern and the Western. The Eastern and Mid- 
Western section embraces the states north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi. The Southern includes the States south of the Ohio 
and Mason and Dixon's line and those States west of the Missis- 
sippi from Missouri to the Gulf. The Western section includes all the 
States west of the Mississippi excepting Missouri and the States to 
the south. This plan gave to each member of the committee his own 
State and the section to which it belongs for study, which proved to 
be a good working arrangement. 

The following circular letter and blank were prepared and sent 
to selected lists of secondary schools in each section. 

THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

Committee on iNSTBtrcrioN in Government 

WM. A. SCHAPER, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
ISIDOR LOBB, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
PAUL S. REINSCH, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Dear Sir: The American Political Science Association, at its third annual 
meeting in Providence last December, appointed a committee of three to investi- 
gate the instruction given in American Government (Civics), in the secondary 
schools of this country, to make recommendations for improving such instruc- 
tion and to report at the Madison meeting next December. 

This national association was founded in New Orleans in 1903 and now has 
an active membership of about 400, including practically all of the political 
scientists connected with our colleges and universities, many leading jurists, 
attorneys, publicists, and administrative officials. Its purpose is to promote 
the scientific, unbiased study and investigation of the problems of government 
and of politics. It publishes an annual volume of proceedings and a quarterly 
magazine, The American Political Science Review. 

We, the members of the committee, ask for the earnest coSperation of the 
superintendents, principals and teachers in our secondary schools in this effort 
of the association to bring the instruction in government up to the grade of 
efficiency which its present importance demands. 

Is it not a curious fact that though our schools are largely instituted, supported 
and operated by the government, yet the study of American Government in the 
schools and colleges is the last subject to receive adequate attention? The 
results of the neglect of this important branch of study in our educational insti- 
tutions can easily be seen in the general unfitness of men who have entered a 
political career, so that now the name of statesman is often used as a term of 
reproach, and the public service is weak, except in a few conspicuous instances. 
Are the schools perhaps to blame for the lack of interest in politics shown by our 
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educated men until the recent exposures arrested the attention of the entire 
nation? 

We think the best place to begin the work of regeneration and reform is in 
the American secondary schools and colleges. Here we find the judges, legis- 
lators, diplomats, politicians and office-seekers of the future in the making. Here 
are the future citizens, too, in their most impressionable years, in the years when 
the teacher has their attention. 

The first thing to do is to collect accurate, reliable data as to the extent and 
nature of the instruction now given in American Government (Civics) ia our 
secondary schools. In this way we hope to call public attention to the sub- 
ject and call forth suggestion, and recommendation, useful to school officers and 
teachers. 

To that end we ask you to carefully fill out the inclosed blank as promptly as 
possible and return it together with such other information, bearing on this 
investigation, as you can furnish to the undersigned. We shall be glad if you 
will have your teacher of American Government send us criticisms and sugges- 
tions. The results will be incorporated in a report which we hope to make 
available to every one interested in the teaching of government in our schools. 

Your cooperation is absolutely necessary in making the report a success. Will 
you help us in this undertaking? 

THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

Committee on Instbuction in Govebnmbnt 
wm. a. schapee, ttnivebsitt op minnesota 
isidoe loeb, ttnivbesity op missouri 
paul s. bbinsch, univebsity of wisconsin 

City State Date 

Name of the School Street 

Superintendent Principal 

Time given to American History, in weeks In which year is it given? 

In which term? Recitations per week? .... Is the subject required? .... 

or elective? How many students took the course in 1902? 

1903? 1904? 1905? 1906? 1907? 

Time given to American Government (Civics), in weeks? In which 

year is it given? In which term? Recitations per week? 

Is the subject required? ... .or elective? . . . .How many students took the course 
in 1902? 1903? 1904? 1905? 1906? 1907? 

Indicate briefly the nature of the course in American Government (Civics), 
the ground covered, method of presentation, texts used, etc. Is it a separate 
course or a combination with American history? Is the work confined to a study 
of the constitution and text? 
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What reference books have you in your library on American Government ? 
Namefiveof thebest of these 



Have you copies of your State constitution? ... Of the United States Constitution? 

State statutes? Federal statutes? Any government 

reports? 

Name of teacher giving the course in American Government 

Other courses taught by her 

Her training for the work, i.e., courses taken in it 



Experience in teaching the subject, in years 

Do you favor teaching American Government as a separate subject? Why? . 



How can the instruction in American Government be made more attractive and 
efficient? 

The committee invites criticisms and suggestions. 

William A. Schapbb, 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

ISIDOR LOBB, 

University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Paul S. Reinsch 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Committee 

In the Eastern and Mid-Western section 580 blanks were sent out 
and 217 replies, or about 38 per cent, were returned. In the Southern 
about 600 blanks were sent out and 203 replies, about 33 per cent, 
were received. In the Western section, there were 447 blanks sent 
to high schools and 241, or 54 per cent, filled out and returned. 

The total number of blanks sent out was 1627; total replies re- 
ceived, 661, or about 40 per cent, a fair average for an inquiry of 
the kind. The blanks in nearly all cases were filled out with care. 
Many are very full and contain personal observations and comments 
of especial value in determining the actual situation. In a number 
of instances, we found a personal letter, a printed course of study, or 
a syllabus inclosed, showing the interest taken in our inquiry. On 
the whole the replies give a very good insight into what the schools 
are doing for American Government and what the high school men 
think upon the subject throughout the United States. 
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Chapter II 

INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AS IT IS NOW GIVEN IN OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The inquiry of the committee centers about five main factors. 

1. Number of students enrolled and the time given to the subject. 

2. The nature of the course and the plan of instruction. 

3. The teacher. 

4. The text-book. 

5. The school library. 



ENROLLMENT IN, AND TIME ALLOWED THE SUBJECT 

An effort was made to secure full and direct information regarding 
the time spent in the study of American Government and also in 
the study of American History, the term and the year in which these 
studies are taken, number of recitations per week, whether required 
or elective and the number of students enrolled in each branch dur- 
ing the preceding five years. But a glance at the returns makes it 
apparent that where figures were called for, requiring the consultation 
of school records, a large number of our correspondents simply gave 
estimates. How mde of the mark the guess of the superintendent 
or principal may be in an individual instance is shown by one case 
which was checked up. The principal of the school had given some 
figures that were on their face a mere guess and a bad one at that. 
A letter directed to the special teacher of the subject in that school 
brought out the difference that may exist between facts and fancy. 
The two reports run as follow: 



1902 



1603 



1804 



1905 



1906 



1907 



Principal: 

In History 

In Government 
Teacher: 

In History 

In Government 



200 
125 

Cannot 
years 



250 
200 



229 
250 

correctl 



260 

276 



276 
300 



y for preceding 



325 

400 

/ 70 
\ 78 



Judging from this experience, the estimated enrollment figures are 
quite useless and for that reason they were discarded by the com- 
mittee. 
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The only figures of enrollment in different branches of study that 
are available are those of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. We shall fall back on these and select, for our purpose, the 
reports for 1902 and the two latest available, those for 1905 and for 
1906 as covering approximately the years covered by this investiga- 
tion. Let us consider the enrollment figures for five selected sub- 
jects; a mathematics, a science, a language, and two social sciences. 



1902 



Enroliment Per cent. 



1905 



Enrollment Percent. 



1908 



Enrollment Percent. 



American Government 

(or Civics) 

American History. . . . 

Algebra 

Latin 

Physics 



110,921 
216,403 
309,164 
275,674 
96,154 



20.61 
39.30 
66.15 
60.17 
17.48 



122,186 
277,864 
390,893 
341,245 
106,430 



17.97 
40.88 
57.51 
50.20 
16.66 



126,361 
306,346 
419,496 
363,191 
110,346 



17.48 
42.39 
68.06 
60.24 
16.26 



These figures bring out very clearly how little attention the high 
school youth devote to the study of our government. Of course it 
is necessary to interpret statistics of this kind and read them with 
care to get at their real meaning. For instance, it does not follow 
from these tables that 50 out of every 100 students who go through 
our high schools study Latin as compared with 17 or 20 out of every 
100 taking American Government. These figures simply indicate 
the total number and the percentage of the whole enrollment of 
students in our high schools who attended the classes in a given 
subject in a certain year. In any subject, like Latin, where there 
are first, second, third and even fourth year classes, the "percentage 
of enrollment" is larger than the ratio of different individuals who 
take the subject during the course. Since American Government is 
always a year subject or less it follows that the "percentage of enroll- 
ment" in this case is the same as the ratio of different individuals 
who pursue the subject. It is true of course that the percentage of 
enrollment approximately expresses the relative amount of attention 
which a given subject receives. Applying this measure we see that 
the amount of energy put forth by our high school youth to compre- 
hend the language of the ancient Romans is about three times the 
total amount devoted to the comprehension of our vast and very 
intricate governmental and party machinery. A still more signifi- 
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cant thing is the fact that less than 20 per cent of the students enrolled 
in our high schools today are pursuing the subject, and the percentage 
is yearly decreasing. There are large cities in this country where 
American Government is not taught at all in the high schools. One 
of these has been one of the worst boss ridden and misgoverned cities 
in the land. Is it possible that one condition is the cause of the 
other? Even where the subject is taught in our large city high 
schools in many cases little or no attention is given to city govern- 
ment.* It seems very singular that in our high schools where the 
most fortunate tenth or twentieth of our youth is being educated 
at public expense, the subject of government should receive so little 
attention and be among the poorest taught in the entire curriculum. 
In the field of business undertakings we may be an exceedingly 
developed and practical people, but in the administration of govern- 
ment, including the educational branches of it, there still is much 
to be desired. 

Let us now turn to the topics reported upon by our correspondents. 
Here we shall find their statements ample and reUable. We shall 
first consider the year in which American Government is offered. 

The practice is not uniform. In some schools it is given as a fresh- 
man subject, in some as a senior study, in still others it may be offered 
to sophomores or to juniors as choice or circumstances may have deter- 
mined. There is a marked tendency, however, to regard American 
Government as a senior study and to place it in the last term of that 
year, following American History. This preference is especially 
marked in the East and Mid- West, where, of the schools reporting, 
129 offer the subject in the fourth year, 21 in the third, 15 in the 
second and 28 in the first. In the West, of the schools reporting, 135 
offer it in the fourth year, 54 in the third, 26 in the second and 36 in 
the first. In the South, the tendency is not so marked, but it exists. 
The figures are: fourth year 48 schools, third year 19, second 17 and 
in the first year 36. It should be noted that in some schools the sub- 
ject is offered in more than one year. 

It is also essential to know the number of recitations devoted to 
the subject per week. In the West, most of the schools reporting 
give five recitations per week to it. The figures are 215 schools 
5 recitations per week for about 18 weeks; 8 schools, 4; 3 schools 3; 

' Fairlie: Instruction in Municipal Government. See Detroit Conference for 
Good City Government, 1903. 
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5 schools 2; and 5 schools 1. The tendency is the same in the East 
and Mid-West, 125 schools reporting 5 recitations; 41 schools 4; 11 
schools 3; 14 schools 2; and 4 schools 1 recitation per week. In the 
South, of the schools reporting, 106 follow the five recitation plan, 5 
report 4 recitations; 8 report 3; 5 report 2; and 2 only 1. Those 
schools devoting only one or two recitations per week to the study of 
government do not attempt more than some lectures or general 
exercises. 

REQUIRED OR ELECTIVE 

There is no uniform practice as to requiring the subject for grad- 
uation or of making it an elective. In the West, 129 schools report 
it as a required subject in all or most of their courses, but 100 leave 
it open to election. In the East and Mid- West, the subject is required 
in 122 schools reported and an elective in 70. In the South, the sub- 
ject is generally required for graduation where it is taught at all. 
Of the schools reported 104 make it a required subject and only 13 
offer it as an elective. The largest number of elective subjects are of 
course found in the curricula of the city high schools of some size. 
In the smaller schools, where the teaching force is limited, no great 
variety of subjects can be offered. Therefore, if American Govern- 
ment is taught at all in a small school, it is apt to be required for 
graduation. 

In regard to the term in which the subject is offered, the practice 
is also varied. In the West, 65 schools put it in the first term, 116 
in the second and 24 in both. In the East and Mid- West, 41 schools 
favor the first term, 51 the second and 62 present the work in both 
terms. Some schools still have the three term system. In 21 of 
these schools, the subject is offered in the second term. In the 
South, 23 schools give the subject in the first term, 51 in the second 
and 41 in both. There is a tendency to put the subject in the second 
term of the Senior year so as to make it follow the work in American 
History. 

PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 

The relation of the instruction in American Government to that 
in American History seems to be the most vital question that has 
arisen. The committee therefore made a specific inquiry as to this 
relationship, including the plan actually followed as well as the per- 
sonal preference of the teacher or principal reporting. The opinions 
expressed and the arguments advanced may be somewhat diverse 
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when taken individually, but when viewed in the mass certain marked 
preferences appear. 

There are several possible conditions that may exist. First, the 
work in American Government may be given as a separate and dis- 
tinct subject, either immediately following the work in American 
History, immediately preceding it or in no intended sequence what- 
ever. It seems to be still an open question with the high school men 
in what order the two subjects should be taken up. Some hold that 
a knowledge of government is essential to the study of our history. 
A larger number hold that it is both better pedagogy and better 
logic to approach the study of government after having studied his- 
tory. In practice the schools are divided, with a slight preference for 
the latter plan. 

Secondly, it is possible to give instruction in American Government 
in a course in American History. This plan will be referred to in this 
report as the combination course. It will be interesting to call the 
roll of the schools on this question. In the West, 153 schools reported 
a separate course on government, 47 a combination course and 40 
failed to be specific in their statements. In this group of states, the 
teacher or principal in 158 schools favor the teaching of American 
Government as a distinct subject; only 30 express a preference for a 
combination course with history, 54 not expressing any opinion. 

In the Southern States, 85 of the reported schools teach govern- 
ment as a distinct subject, 53 combine it with history. The teachers 
or principals reporting preferred the separate course in 111 instances; 
only 33 were in favor of the combination course. 

In the Eastern and Mid-Western section, 98 schools report a 
separate course and 74 the combination course. The teachers or 
principals reporting prefer the separate course by 110 to 42. 

The problem then seems to be gradually solving itself. The con- 
sensus of opinion and the existing practice are clearly in favor of 
teaching American Government as a distinct branch of high school 
study. The arguments advanced to support this position are in 
many cases very earnest and forceful, and far outnumber those in 
opposition. The general adoption by our high schools of the best 
plan of giving instruction in government is a matter of such moment 
to the future citizenship of this country that the discussion of this 
question should be made public, though it may have but a trifling influ- 
ence in the shaping of a correct professional opinion which is now under 
way. Liberal quotations will be made from both sides which will 
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tend to indicate the nature of the course preferred and the arguments 
advanced in support of the plan. The position of those who favor 
the combination course will be taken up first. 

THE COMBINATION COURSE 

Andover, Mass., reports: "At its proper place in the course, ten 
or more lessons in Civics are given. Thereafter in the course, such 
special lessons are introduced as are suggested by the facts under 
consideration. " 

Washington, Iowa: "We combine our American History and 
Civics. The first semester we devote to the history down to 1789 
and to a detailed study of the Constitution including the first ten 
amendments. The last five amendments are studied in connection 
with the history from 1789. The last five weeks of the second semes- 
ter are given over to a brief survey of State and local government. 
The history texts used are Hart, McLaughlin and Channing. The 
civics text used is McCleary's. The second semester of history fur- 
nishes abundant material for study of the application of clauses of 
the Constitution. We do not confine ourselves to the text and the 
Constitution. " 

San Diego, Cal.: "My present plan is as follows: 

"Colonial and local Government as found about 1700 or 1760, 
State Government, Rev. period; general plan, development from 
colonial governments and special influence of eighteenth century 
political ideas. Taught by informal lectures. Articles of Confeder- 
ation, Fiske's Critical Period. Constitution: studied from docu- 
ments with comments and questions by class and teacher; closely 
connected with study of Federalist Period, to which large attention is 
given. Through 1876, there is continued reference to the Constitu- 
tion to find authority for action taken. Readings from Bryce at 
appropriate points. A few weeks allowed at end of course for review 
showing development of Constitution, departments of government, 
local government, and relation of federal to State governments. 

"The civics can not be understood without the historical setting, nor 
is the history complete unless changing institutions are shown in 
connection with political or economic conditions. I am speaking of 
high schools, where only four years at most are allowed for history. 
A course giving more detail as to actual government might profitably 
enough follow a full year's course in American History and Govern- 
ment. " 
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Eveleth, Minn. : " In connection with the history the making of 
the Constitution can be best studied. Constant reference can be 
made to constitutional questions as they arise. After completion of 
historical work, constitutions of State and nation can be studied with 
interpretation and development for the sake of logical unity. 

"I should require a thorough elementary course in the eighth grade 
as well as an advanced course for high school seniors. A course in 
modern history with special emphasis on English government should 
be a prerequisite to the latter. Use of current magazines and debates 
on questions of government enliven the instruction." 

Tacoma, Wash. : " The course is combined with American History. 
We bring in definite text-book work at times when appropriate for 
the history story. We try to make the course practical by many 
illustrations and lectures and by tracing the work of our own repre- 
sentatives in the government, State and city. I. Civics naturally 
belongs with the study of history. II. American History should 
be a year course, for senior work, and civics should be a senior course. 
Unless the subjects are combined the year becomes crowded. III. 
Civics as a separate course must repeat much of the history work. " 

The Superintendent of this school sent the following letter: 

" The blank which you sent I have filled out .... Their plan 
does not agree with mine, although I know that my plan is not the popu- 
lar one. I strongly insist that the only way to get good results in the 
study of political history and civics is to make it a separate course 
from American History, letting it follow the latter. The teacher, 
always with somewhat meager training, will emphasize the usual 

phases of American History I believe that we should 

have especially trained teachers of political science in our schools." 

Dubuque: "We give the course in civics in combination with 
American History. We give about one-third of the total number of 
weeks (38) to civics. We attempt to correlate the two quite closely, 
but do not succeed very well for reasons stated in later answers. The 
history work demands so much time that civics is almost necessarily 
very much slighted. We use civics only as a better elucidation of 
certain phases of our history, much as we should desire the contrary. 
We use James and Sanford's text and Weaver's lov/a. We do practi- 
cally nothing in elucidating civics as a subject separate from history. 
There is not due to desire but to necessity if history is to be developed 
properly. 

" I find it hard to connect closely history and civics. As an adjunct 
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to a course in American History, one approaches civics from the 
point of view of constitutional history, almost inevitably, if close cor- 
relation is desired. Thus one neglects or finds it difiicult to relate in 
the mind of the pupil governmental institutions and processes to the 
life with which the pupil is familiar, or to social needs. One fails to 
develop in the pupil a grasp of or a sense for the duties of citizenship 
or the meaning of political life. One can hardly accomplish this by 
teaching constitutional history. With most of our history texts one 
cannot present local and State governments and keep in touch with 
the history. We have no material to trace the development of politi- 
cal institutions through the colonial period. If given by the teacher 
it will bear very little relation in the mind of the pupil to the work 
of the course, rather, isolated bits of information. Then, too, the 
presentation of American History to high school seniors is sufficiently 
difficult, without attempting to present something which should be 
approached from a different point of view To pre- 
sent history and civics from different points of view must result in 
failing to get results desired." 

Some time after receiving our circular a member of the board 
wrote: 

" I send you a copy of our latest course of study. You will see that 
we have made a beginning in following your suggestions and we have 
given the study of American Government six months in four of the 
courses " — Dubuque, Iowa. 

Great Falls, Mont.: "Does not favor a separate course in American 
Government because of argument found in the report of the commit- 
tee of seven." 

Butte, Montana: "The course is a combination with American 

History; one recitation weekly is devoted to civics The 

development of our, political institiitions can best be studied in con- 
nection with American History, presenting the latter subject from 
the constitutional aspect largely." 

ARGUMENTS FOR THE COMBINATION COURSE 

Let us novv examine the true nature of this combination course and 
the leading arguments advanced in its support. The arguments are: 

1. Since American Government is largely an outgrowth of Ameri- 
can History both should be studied simultaneously. 

2. The two subjects should be taught together to save time and 
avoid the repetition of history. 
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3. The subject of government when taught apart from history 
is abstract and very general, therefore uninteresting to high school 
students 

4. Because of the recommendation made by the committee of 
seven of the American Historical Association. 

The first statement contains a pedagogical fallacy. It does not 
follow that because government is largely an outgrowth from history 
that a boy in the high school should study them at the same time. 
The steam engine is also an outgrowth from history, so is the alphabet. 
No teacher would therefore contend that these must be studied in 
connection with history to be understood. The study of origins in 
all the sciences is difficult and often disputed ground. It is a par- 
ticularly complex problem in political science and certainly is not the 
easiest nor the most natural approach to the study of the present 
organization and working of government. There is a vast amount 
of history that has not the remotest connection with government. 
Then there are many features of our government that can be best 
taught by comparison with contemporary foreign governments. No 
teacher who is properly equipped to teach the subject would think 
of injecting a study of modern city problems into colonial history. 
He would go to works on municipal government in Germany, France 
and England to find the proper setting for his subject. So with a 
large number of the most vital topics taken up, like the budget, the 
committee system, party organization and practice, the relation 
between executive and legislature, the courts, etc. In fact, history 
and government are two very extensive and entirely distinct fields 
of study. They have their own departments in our most developed 
universities, and distinct national associations and publications. If 
the two lines of work are pursued separately elsewhere, why should 
they be joined in the high school? Either is difficult enough for the 
matured college student, why, then, attempt to present them to the 
high school boy, jumbled together? A familiarity with American 
History, yes, with European History is necessary to the proper 
appreciation of American Government. But that he is supposed to 
get and can best get from his work in history. The student follows 
this order in the study of English Literature, where a knowledge of 
history is even more essential to obtain a good grasp of the subject. 
What teacher of English Literature would attempt to teach it in 
connection with English History? What would we think of a 
high school teacher of English who described his course in some such 
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way as this: "We teach literature with English History. We give 
ten or more lessons in the subject and reserve two or three weeks at 
the end of the term for review. At appropriate points we stop to 
read from Shakespeare." We are permitting something equally 
foohsh in the study of government in a large number of our city high 
schools. 

Of course, no one would deny that there is a close relationship 
between history and political science. But this close relationship 
should not bUnd us to the great differences in subject matter, method, 
and aim, which distinguishes these two sciences. With the ultimate 
relations between them, the high school teacher and pupil has little 
to do; and as the purpose of the high school course is primarily a 
practical one, that of preparing young people for taking their place 
in the community and leading useful lives, the relations between 
history and political science which interest the investigator and 
student, are, in this particular connection, quite unimportant. In the 
historical courses of the high school there is to be imparted to the 
student that background of culture and historical experience which 
ought to be the common heritage of people of some education. To 
inject into courses of this kind constant applications to present day 
life and institutions would be to destroy the unity and to bend them to 
alien purposes. In the words of Burkehardt, " It is not the purpose 
of history to make us prudent for a certain occasion but to make us 
wise for all time." 

The course in American Government, on the other hand, ought to 
deal distinctively and primarily with the political life by which the 
pupil is surrounded. It ought to train his powers of perception by 
teaching him to see for himself the facts of poUtical life. It of course 
remains true that every institution is an aggregate of precedents, of 
purposes fixed and made definite through continued action, but it 
is entirely beyond the possibilities of a high school course to treat 
of institutions fully and in a satisfactory manner from the point of 
view of origin and development. And in as far as these are dealt 
with they ought to find their place in a logical and connected account 
of the political action and institutions of todaj'', if they are to make 
any cumulative impression. It follows from all this that the two 
courses, history and government, differ essentially not only in sub- 
ject matter, but in point of view and method. The materials for 
the study of government are not merely printed accounts or docu- 
ments of past history, but they include among written material that 
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mass outside of the accounts in text-books — a multitude of laws, con- 
stitutions, ordinances, political and legal papers, ballots, etc., all of 
which an intelligent citizen ought to be able to use for himself to a 
certain extent. The materials of study include, moreover, the politi- 
cal facts themselves, — the fact of voting, of courts, of juries, of police, 
of various municipal services, of official action, etc. The method 
of political science or the study of government ought therefore to 
approach more nearly that of the natural sciences in the training of 
the power of observation exercised directly upon objects and activi- 
ties accessible to the mind of the student. 

The second argument, that government should be taught with 
history to save time and a certain repetition of history is its own best 
refutation. Why is there no time in a high school supported by 
taxation to teach directly and in the most efficient manner the govern- 
ment of the city, the State and the nation, the organization of politi- 
cal parties, their functions, parliamentary procedure, the duties of 
citizenship? The youth, who are our legislators, judges, executives, 
party workers and citizens in the making, are in these schools pri- 
marily for the very purpose of being taught these things. 

They are in their most impressionable years, too, when the teacher 
still has their attention. Is not this the American teacher's oppor- 
tunity? In our superabundant optimism and neglect of things 
governmental we are still letting this chance slip through our hands. 

Is it more important that the future American citizen should be 
able to translate the language of the ancient Romans and talk 
learnedly of Ephors, Areopagus, Prsetors and Consuls than that he 
should know how our candidates are nominated, how our citizens 
are governed, how our senators are elected, how our juries are drawn 
and how our national and State courts are constituted? If there is 
no room for these things in our high schools we had better make 
room for them at once. 

As for recurring to some topics treated in history in connection 
with the course on government, there can be no harm in that. The 
repetition may help to impress on the youthful mind a few of the 
thousand incidents that come up in a course on American History 
and fix them permanently in the memory through the new association 
thus established. It is exactly this kind of correlation that we want. 

The third argument is really directed against the threadbare stuff 
that formerly was taught under the meaningless name of "Civics." 
To most of those who quit school some years ago, civics calls to mind 
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the conning of an old style manual and learning the constitution by 
rote, under the direction of a teacher who knew what was between 
the two covers of the text-book and could recite the constitution, 
word for word, but who had no training in actual government. 

The subject had no connection with the events that were trans- 
piring about them; what the government then was and what it was 
undertaking, was an unknown world. They were taught book learn- 
ing, pure and simple. It is a curious fact that more than a score of 
high schools report that they are still using old fashioned manuals. 
In another investigation made for the National Municipal League 
some years ago, one high school in a large city, 500 miles from Ohio, 
reported that no work in city government was given, but some lessons 
were given instead on the constitution of the State of Ohio. Have 
we here an extreme case of excessive State pride in the teacher or 
have we here an illustration of a teacher, who being wholly unpre- 
pared to teach his subject, taught the boys the only constitution he 
was familiar with? In either case, the work of that school in govern- 
ment was farcical. It is high time that we abolish the out-of-date 
manuals and the lifeless name of " civics " itself, and the popular preju- 
dice which it has engendered against school instruction in government, 
and secure teachers trained in political science who can present the 
subject of government as a living, working reality. When properly 
taught American Government is a subject of absorbing interest to 
high school students. It offers splendid opportunities for exercising 
judgment, for character building, for civic enlightenment, for giving 
a start to those who wish to prepare themselves for the public service 
and for teaching a score of other things in which every American 
community needs an uplift. If the high school does no more than 
interest its boys in reading Bryce's American Commonwealth it is 
doing a real service to the future citizenship of our republic. 

The last point made by those teachers who favor a combination 
course, is that the committee of seven advised it. We must give due 
credit to that distinguished committee of history teachers for awaken- 
ing in our secondary schools a proper appreciation of the value of 
instruction in history. There is no doubt that the committee did 
its work ably and exhaustively, and has been justly regarded as an 
authority on the subject of teaching history. Time has shown, 
however, that in their recommendations regarding instruction in 
American Government they were not so fortunate. 

Let us examine these recommendations and note the effect they 
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have had on the building up of the course on government in our 
secondary schools. On p. 81 of the report under the title "Civil 
Government" we find these statements: 

"Much time will be saved and better results obtained if history 
and civil government be studied in large measure together, as one 

subject rather than as two distinct subjects What 

we desire to emphasize is the fact that the two subjects are in some 
respects one, and that there is a distinct loss of energy in studying a 
small book on American History and afterward a small book on 
civil government, or vice versa, when by combining the two a sub- 
stantial course may be given. 

" In any complete and thorough secondary course in these subjects 
there must be, probably, a separate study of civil government, in 
which may be discussed such topics as municipal government. State 
institutions, the nature and origin of civil society, some fundamental 
notions of law and justice, and like matters; and it may be even 
necessary, if the teacher desires to give a complete course and com- 
mand the time, to supplement work in American History with a 
formal study of the Constitution and the workings of the national 

government What we desire to recommend is simply 

this, that in any school where there is no time for sound, substantial 
courses in both civil government and history, the history be taught 
in such a way that the pupil will gain a knowledge of the essentials of 
the political system which is the product of that history; and that, 
where there is time for separate courses, they be taught, not as iso- 
lated, but as interrelated and inter-dependent subjects. " 

In the omitted sentences, the committee avows that its intention 
in making the recommendations regarding government was not to 
minimize the effectiveness of the instruction in that subject, and then 
gives reasons for the combination course. 

These quotations from the report show that the committee did not 
aim to solve the problem of the course in government, but undertook 
to adapt it to the needs of instruction in historj'-. The language of 
the report on this subject is hesitating and apparently contradictory. 
In one sentence there is an admission that a " sound, substantial 
course" in "Civil Government" can be given where the teacher takes 
the time; in another, the report comes dangerously near maintaining 
that it cannot be done in a course apart from history. 

The committee also admits that even when the combination course 
is given it will be still necessary to teach some topics in a separate 
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course on government. While the committee doubtless did not 
intend to discourage the separate course in government, many 
teachers gained such an impression from reading the report and were 
influenced by it. 

It may safely be assumed that the report did not at the time, and 
it certainly does not now express the unanimous opinion of the 
American Historical Association on the relation that should exist 
between history and government in the high schools. It is very doubt- 
ful if it even reflects fairly the majority opiaion of that association 
at the present time. 

Two committees of the American Historical Association are investi- 
gating this question again. One of these committees, the one on the 
teaching of history in the elementary schools, is to report at the 
present meeting of the Association in favor of more instruction in 
government throughout the grades from the fifth up. The chairman 
of that committee and one other member are members of your com- 
mittee and in full accord with our report. 

There is also a committee of the New England History Teachers' 
Association, reporting on the question this fall. Their aim is to 
prepare an outline for the work to be given in history and civics. 

The North Central History Teachers' Association at its meeting in 
1905 discussed the question as to whether American Government 
should be taught apart from history. There were strong advocates 
on both sides. Finally the matter was assigned to a committee for 
investigation. The report one year later was clearly a compromise. 
It advocated separate instruction in government for certain selected 
topics. The other topics enumerated were to be treated in the course 
in American History. The History Section of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers' Association issued a report the same year taking much 
stronger ground and recommending that American Government be 
taught as a distinct subject following American History in the fourth 
year of the High School course. Some of the members of the com- 
mittee which drew up this report also served on the committee of 
the Central History Teachers' Association. The language of the two 
reports is identical in many places. 

A committee of the People's Institute in New York is also enthusi- 
astically advocating the introduction of adequate courses on govern- 
ment in the schools of that city. 

In the ten years that have elapsed since the report of the committee 
of seven was published, there has been remarkable progress made in 
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the development of the literature and of the university courses of 
instruction in political science. It was not until six years after the 
committee's report appeared that this, the first national association 
to promote the interests of political science, was founded in this 
country. After the developments of the past ten years we see more 
distinctly the place that the instruction in government ought to 
occupy in the curricula of our schools. There can be no doubt that 
the committee's recommendations do not tend to improve the instruc- 
tion in government; on the contrary, there is evidence that they did 
"diminish the effectiveness of the instruction in the subject, " just 
what the committee itself feared and cautioned against. 

We can see from an examination of the outlines of the combination 
courses, that are being offered in consequence of these recommenda- 
tions, what trend the instruction in American Government has taken. 
The quotations given from those outlines fairly indicate what is being 
done in the combination courses. In most instances the teachers 
present in these combination courses, American History as it is com- 
monly taught, with a brief study of local government in connection 
with the history of the colonies, a few lessons on the constitution in 
the constitution-making period, and then some hurried lessons here 
and there on special topics like the speaker, the veto power, etc. 

We cannot hope for anything but the merest botch work from such 
plans of instruction. The reports show very clearly where the main 
difficulty lies with the instruction in government in such schools. It 
is simply that the teacher is not properly trained in his subject. At 
best, he is a person who is a special student of history with no expe- 
rience or schooling in government. His chief interest is in history. 
He brings to the study of government his historical point of view 
and neglects present day issues, administrative problems, and methods, 
new legislation and a study of local conventions, courts, legislatures 
and other governmental bodies in actual operation. To the beginner 
the natural approach to the study of government is not the historical. 
The high school boy does not care to be taken back to the history of 
the colonies in 1760 to get a running start for the study of the local 
police court, the fire department or even of the local sheriff. He is 
much more interested in seeing the local court trying a real case, 
examining the forms used, witnessing the impaneling of a jury and 
seeing the sheriff receive his commands from the judge. In short, it 
is through the observation of local governing bodies actually at work 
that the beginner's interest is awakened in the study of government. 
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It is most certainly not through research in the musty records for the 
origins of present day organs of government that the teacher will get 
the boy's attention. The past is a vague unknown to the beginner. 
It must be made to live again in the imagination through the observa- 
tion and study of the existing reality. A far more natural and ready 
way of introducing the study of Government is through the study of 
local organs. This cannot be done in a course in history. There is 
no time for such work in that course, and it has no proper connection 
with it. No doubt a little constitutional history and some facts 
regarding the historical origin of governmental departments and 
policies, such things as are often taught in those combination courses, 
may well be included with a course in American History. But such 
work ought not to pass for instruction in Government. This country 
cannot afford to be content with work of that sort in our high schools 
in the teaching of American Government. 

The combination course was not designed originally, nor is it now 
being used primarily to give instruction in government. Its purpose 
was to save time for more instruction in history or else to increase the 
interest in history through the introduction of something that had 
more of a practical bearing on the life of the people. One needs only 
to glance through the reports of these high school men to see that this 
is the case. It is stated in so many words in many of the reports. 
The committee of seven also says on p. 84: "If one does not pay 
attention to such subjects as these (the process of impeachment, the 
appointing power of the president, the make-up of the cabinet, the 
power of the speaker, the organization of the territories, the adoption 
and purpose of the amendments, the methods of annexing territory 
the distribution of the powers of government, and their working 
relations) in the study of history, what is left but wars and rumors 
of wars, partisan contentions and meaningless details?" May we not 
reply, is it our primary purpose to promote the development of history, 
or to develop the American boy and girl and fit them for their citizen 
duties and responsibilities? 

Finally, the best arguments against the combination course are 
given by the teachers who have actually given the plan a trial. The 
best and fairest statement of the case was found in the report from 
Dubuque, which is given in full on a preceding page. This is only 
one out of a great number that might be cited. The figm-es previously 
given also show clearly that there are many teachers in all three of 
our sections who personally prefer to give a separate course in Ameri- 
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can Government, but the curriculum still compels them to give the 
combination covirse. This investigation indicates clearly that the 
high school men generally regard the combination course as being 
a failure. It calls for a new text-book, but it will require the genius 
of a Burbank in the field of history to produce such a hybrid text 
and make it flourish. 

THE SEPARATE COURSE 

To present an adequate summary of the reports favoring the separ- 
ate course on American Government is a diflSicult task. The material 
is too bulky and varied to admit of being condensed into a few pages 
without sacrificing some of the best portions. However, among the 
statements found the following are fairly typical: 

Haverhill, Mass. : " Though national government may be considered 
in connection with history, local government needs separate study. " 

New Bedford, Mass. : " American Government should be second 
to no subject in the secondary school curriculum." 

Northampton, Mass.: "The combination with history allows a 
very insufficient treatment of civics, or else is very forced and unnat- 
ural. " The greater part of civics has no more relation to the subject 
of history than has EngUsh Literature." 

Fitchburg, Mass. : " As pupils should know their government in 
the flesh and blood, not only in the ink and paper, they should attend 
caucuses, polls, and conventions and rallies. 

This is carried on in the Fitchburg High School. The citizen of 
tomorrow is thus made familiar with the privileges when they come 
to him. The city clerk gives a talk on the various kinds of business 
done in his office, etc." 

Ithaca, N. Y. : " We are not able to serve two masters, one is sure 
to be overlooked. No one can do two things at once continuously 
and have both successful." 

New York City: "Comparatively few of the topics in government 
can be united with the history covirse without breaking the unity and 
logical development of the latter. The problems in city government 
have grown out of very recent conditions that are often of larger 
scope than even the United States. " 

SjTacuse, N. Y.: "American Government should be taught sep- 
arately particularly in the larger cities, where municipal questions 
are a burning interest. Pupils ought to know what the city adminis- 
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tration and State government are trying to do; if they were to study 
civics only in connection with American History, there would be 
httle opportunity for them to study these branches of government." 

Sunbury, Penn.: "The teacher of history is not likely to regard 
the constitution as a thing of the present and future so much as a 
thing of the past." 

Susquehanna, Penn.: "Our first duty is to rnake good citizens. 
For this reason, the state supports the system of pubhc education, 
and no one can be a really good citizen who is not interested in its 
government. No one is interested in anything of which he is ignor- 
ant." 

Ardmore, Penn.: "The American school fails utterly and dis- 
astrously if it neglects to give instruction in the fundamentals on 
which depends the preservation of the State. Neglect is suicidal. " 

Cleveland, Ohio: "If studied in connection with something else, 
American History, for example, that something else is likely to 
receive the hon's share of study and discussion. Years ago this was 
tried in this school and was a failure. Neither was well done. The 
attempt to teach two subjects at the same time is pretty sure to result 
in failure." 

Columbus, Ohio: "American Government should be taught as a 
distinct subject and be required work for every school in America; 
first, as the most essential basis of intelligent and conscientious 
citizenship; second, as the basis for a broader, deeper interest in life 
for the pupil himself." 

Lorain, Ohio: "No good teaching can come about unless the 
objective point is clean cut and appreciated by all pupils. History 
and civics are not the same in point of view or matter. " 

Chicago: "The combined course is a poor substitute for the 
special one year course that we had until five years ago. I know 
of nothing that gives better results or awakens more interest. It 
ought to have three hours a week per year, or five hours for half a 
year in a high school. 

It gives mental training above that of any other subject I have 
taught. It gives an understanding of governmental forms and pro- 
cedure of questions of policy, and creates an interest in public life 
and current events. " 

Blooming Prairie, Minn. : " I favor teaching civics as a separate 
course principally because I consider it of enough importance to 
warrant such recognition and also because if itis made subordinate 
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to some other subject, less thorough work will be done and the stu- 
dent's interest in the subject will be of a rambling and unprofitable 
nature. " 

Lake Crystal, Minn. : " It would seem to me with the limited time 
at our disposal, better results would be had by teaching American 
Government as a separate subject. Our pupils are woefully ignorant 
in regard to American institutions, and should devote enough time 
to the subject to get a practical understanding of them. " 

Shakopee, Minn. : " The average high school pupils are not capable 
of grasping more than one subject at a time. We emphasize the 
growth of our institutions when studying history and the administra- 
tion of government in civics. " 

Amity, Ark.: "Because of its importance and the amount of 
collateral reading that may be done by the study of important topics. 
The subject is so broad and the literature so full that the student can 
find more than he can do even when he takes it as a separate study. 
It is one of the most serious defects of our schools that the study of 
American Government has been so long neglected." 

Vidaha, Georgia: "Because the teacher is better prepared to pre- 
sent the subject in a simple, forcible and concise manner." 

Bolton, Miss. : " I believe that the low standard of political life can 
be raised by the practical teaching of American Government in the 
schools. " 

Columbia, Mo. : " I think preparation for an intelUgent exercise of 
the duties of citizenship is becoming of increasing importance because 
of the increasing complexity of governmental problems arising out 
of a growing complexity of economic, social and political conditions. 
It seems to me skill in the administration of government is not 
keeping pace with our rather phenomenal development in other 
directions. Because of this development, I think the subject demands 
more consideration than it can receive in a combination course in 
one year." 

Cheraw, S. C: "Because the pupil can concentrate his mind on 
each governmental principle and more easily and permanently acquire 
a working knowledge of its functions. It has the poorest text-books 
of any subject taught." 

Paducah, Ky. : " I take particular pleasure in sending in the 
required information because I feel that the very object for which 
the free public schools were first established is being the last one to 
receive proper accentuation in the curriculum not only of the high 
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school but in that of the lower grades. Fitting for citizenship in 
the United States is the peculiar function of the American free public 
school. " 

A few only of the outlines of the work that are being used in the 
separate courses can be included. One or two will be selected from 
each section of the country. 

Rome, Ga.: "Our work in civics is not based strictly on a text- 
book although we cover Peterman's Elements of CivU Government in 
class: 

I. Frequent reports are made by class on topics as: 

1. A detailed study of the powers of the speaker of the house. 

2. Congressional representation from your State and the member- 
ship on committees. 

3. The historical antecedents of our United States Constitution. 

II. Once a week (or ten days) spirited debates are prepared on 
subjects of value to an ordinary citizen, e.g., compulsory education, 
educational qualifications for electoral franchises, etc. 

III. Occasional parliamentary sessions in which the class is 
divided into parties and motions (previously prepared) are made and 
discussed and handled as they would be by legislative bodies. 

IV. Talks by the instructor on the Australian ballot, how a city 
is governed, good citizenship, etc. 

V. Careful outline made by each of the students of the United 
States Constitution and a thorough examination required on the 
text of the document. 

VI. State and local government is taken as a prelude to national 
government, about one-half of the entire time being given to those 
features. 

VII. The aim of the course is to give the best possible comprehen- 
sion of the working of the government in all its departments, and to 
encourage active participation in civic duties." 

Crookston, Minn. "Smith's Preparation for Citizenship was the 
text used, with frequent reference to James and Sanford's Govern- 
ment in State and Nation. 

Special topics were prepared by individual students upon such 
themes as: The History of Tammany, The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Results of the Last Election, etc. Copies of the Prison 
Mirror were obtained and reports and literature furnished by the 
warden of Stillwater (State Prison) furnished material for comparison 
of present day prison methods with the methods of the eighteenth 
century. 
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A few debates were held. 

Visits to the court room (justice court) and to the polls. 

We studied the primary election law, then we saw a primary elec- 
tion in progress. We attended political speeches prior to the state 
election and had a delightful time from first to last. We used the 
blue books a great deal, the United States Constitution itself a great 
deal and memorized a large part of the Declaration of Independence.' ' 

Cleveland, Ohio: "The text-book is Ashley's American Govern- 
ment. The course is entirely separate from the American History 
course and is almost entirely devoted to the study of political institu- 
tions and problems of the present day. The work is only in slight 
measure devoted to a study of the Constitution and much of the work 
is independent of the text-book. Some parts of the work consists 
of text-book recitations. Much is given in lecture form by the 
teacher and kept by the students in note-books. Occasional topics 
are investigated by certain members of the class and reported to the 
class. Occasionally outsiders have been secured to address the class 
on special topics. 

County, State and township government are lightly treated, the 
time so saved being used for a more careful study of the national 
government and especially of the local city government. In this 
study, only a moderate portion of the time is spent on the frame 
work of city government, the rest being devoted to city functions and 
particular local problems." 

ARGUMENTS FOR THE SEPARATE COURSE 

The arguments advanced in support of the separate course may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Since the understanding of American Government is such a 
vital element in the education of an American citizen, the subject 
should be taught separately in order to emphasize and dignify it. 

2. Many topics in a course in American History have no connec- 
tion with government and hence if the two are presented as one 
subject the coherence and continuity of the course is lost; it becomes 
confused and rambling. 

3. Many topics in government, for example, local and city govern- 
ment, party conventions, congressional methods, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, cannot be presented connectedly and adequately in a course 
in history and therefore even when a combination course is taught, 
a separate course is still needed to teach the omitted matter. 
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4. The easiest and most natural way to interest a beginner in 
Government is not through a study of its historical origins but 
through a study of existing and working organs of government which 
may be observed in any locality. 

5. The literature of government and the literature of history are 
so extensive and so distinct that, unless taught separately, the col- 
lateral reading cannot be done properly in either subject. 

6. History is essentially a study of things accomphshed and on 
record; government is essentially a study of things in the doing, 
institutions in the making, of things projected, of what ought to be 
done. The spirit, the purpose and the point of view are quite dif- 
ferent and both subjects lose by being fused. 

7. Finally, government should be taught separately in order to 
impress upon the high school student more vividly and concretely 
very important lessons in political ethics, such as the need for efficiency 
and honor in the government, the necessity for intelligence, integrity 
and political activity of the citizens, the voters. 

These arguments might be elaborated at greater length, but enough 
has been said to indicate their earnestness and character. It is 
evident that we are considering here a different conception of the 
subject and a different point of view of the teacher. Many of the 
teachers who present a separate course are teaching something that 
is neither the old style "civics" nor constitutional history. They 
are teaching a concrete and living thing. It is nothing more nor 
less than a study of the State as a living acting community, adapting 
itself to the needs of present economic and social conditions. It is 
the investigation of our governmental and political machinery, its 
component parts and their functions. This is not merely the study 
of books or constitutional documents but the contemplation of exist- 
ing realities, the government, the electorate, the political party, 
each in its activities and manifestations. Through such a course a 
student should have his eyes opened to observe his political environ- 
ment, to become aware of the community in its public capacity, to 
realize that it has rights, duties, interests and that he is a unit in this 
larger group — a citizen. He should, in a word, become aware of the 
State and of its organization, the government. He will then keep 
himself informed on public questions. The dispatches in the press 
will have new meaning and interest for him. 

We may conclude the discussion in these words. To teach the 
origin and development of political institutions is one thing; to teach 
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the present organization, workings and spirit of our government is 
a very different matter. One is historical and can be presented in a 
course in narrative history; the other is practical administration, a 
distinct and difficult subject in itself. 

THE TEACHER 

Having described the nature of the course which is being offered, the 
next thing to do is to ascertain the kind of teachers to whom the work 
of instruction is now entrusted. It was found difficult to gauge the 
preparation of the teacher, through an inquiry of this kind. The 
mere statement that the teacher is a college graduate and has had a 
number of years of experience is not a sufficient test of fitness to 
teach this particular subject. Under the present elective system, it 
is possible to obtain a college degree without having studied govern- 
ment or history at all. In many of the reports, the teachers, who 
were themselves trained in science, English, history or some other 
specialty protest energetically against being called upon to teach 
the course in government which requires a man of some experience 
and thorough special training. 

Some significant facts can be gleaned from the reports regarding 
the teachers who are giving the instruction in government. In the 
Eastern and Mid- Western section, 118 schools report men teachers 
and 86 schools women teachers of the subject. In the Western sec- 
tion, 120 of the teachers were men and 83 were women and in 38 of 
the reports the blank was not filled in. In the South there were 
reported 78 men teachers and 76 women teachers. The principals 
of these schools were in many instances women, especially in the 
West where there were 109 women to 127 men, five not reporting. In 
the South, 35 schools reported women principals, 73 men and the rest 
failed to be specific. In the East and Mid- West, only a very few 
high schools have women principals, 16, to 195 presided over by 
men. 

The proportion of women in these two positions varied greatly with 
States. For instance in the State of Minnesota, 77 high schools 
reported women principals, only 27 reported men principals, while 
in Massachusetts all the schools heard from had men principals. 
In Minnesota, 41 women were teaching government in the schools 
investigated, to 55 men. In Massachusetts in 28 schools the women 
teaching government just equalled the men, 14 to 14. 

In some of the reports from all the section, there were marked 
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preferences for men teachers of government. In a number of cases 
these individual expressions of preference indicated strong convic- 
tions on the subject. 

On one thing all are agreed and that is that there is the greatest 
need for suitably trained teachers of government. The teachers 
themselves recognize this fact and do not hesitate to say so. From 
Massachusetts to California the principals say, " Give the subject to 
specially trained teachers not to any one who comes along. " Even a 
man who is well prepared in history is not necessarily equipped to teach 
government: Some have come to recognize that fact. A history 
teacher who has given no special attention to political science is apt 
to make the subject unduly historical and constitutional while he 
should interest his class in the administration and legislation of 
today. 

No one reading the hundreds of reports from all sections of the 
country can fail to be impressed with the very strong demand for 
better trained teachers in this field. The lack of good teachers of 
American Government is a serious weakness in our schools. It is 
true that only our large city high schools can have a special teacher 
of the subject, who teaches nothing else. In the smaller schools the 
teacher must teach other things. There is no objection to his doing 
so provided he has the required preparation in what he attempts to 
teach. 

In a general characterization of this sort one is apt to do violence 
to individual cases. It is necessary to disregard the exceptional in 
order to describe the general. We must remember that this charac- 
terization does not do justice to individual schools, for there are high 
schools in this country that are doing a high order of work in American 
Government under most competent teachers. In fact it is becom- 
ing more and more evident that a new type of teacher of government 
is appearing. He is the product of many forces now at work to 
better conditions in this country. There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the moral tone in the standards of efficiency and honor in 
the pubfic service and an increased interest in the scientific study of 
the problems of government. Our universities are offering many 
new courses and opportunities in studying government now that 
were not thought of a generation ago. The specialists who are offer- 
ing these courses are in many cases in very close touch with the practi- 
cal administration of the government. In numerous instances, in 
recent years, the government has called upon these men for expert 
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services and advice. In fact, it is to the trained publicists and 
economists that the nation, the states and municipalities must look 
for developing the experts and skilled administrators of the future. 
This is being done now to a large extent as is shown by the number 
of these specialists employed on tax commissions, railway commis- 
sions, commissions for the control of public utilities, in the insular 
and foreign services and in the bureau of corporations. This new 
and intimate relationship between our university instructors and 
the public service is having a very wholesome effect upon the instruc- 
tion, maldng it much more concrete and practical. The students 
of government that are being educated under the guidance of such 
men will in time make their influence felt in the teaching of the sub- 
ject in secondary schools. They are indeed doing so already in many 
of these schools, as our reports indicate. 

THE TEXT-BOOK 

A very essential factor in the teaching of any subject is the text- 
book. In no one respect is the backwardness of instruction in govern- 
ment better indicated than in the inadequacy of our text-books. 
The obsolete manuals of the constitution, mere commentaries on the 
text of that document, are in use in a score or more of the schools 
reported. Then there is a type of book which is but little better 
than the old style manual. It is a dry, threadbare account of the 
organization of the government in which the barren method of the 
elder pedagogue is very prominent, but the official, the legislator, 
the party leader and their action and problems are barely hinted at. 
Such a book presents the merest skeleton of government with a 
surplus of hints to teachers, artificial questions and suggestions. It 
omits the functional side of government, the everyday workings of 
officials and departments, the problems they have to solve, the play 
of public opinion, the shortcomings and the merits of the public 
service. 

A third type of book written by the historian from the historical 
standpoint attempts to combine American History and American 
Government, an undertaldng which in the nature of things, cannot 
result in a homogeneous or effective manual. Finally there is the 
text-book which attempts to describe the government in operation 
today with a view to getting at the life of institutions and the actual 
operations of government. In this direction some progress has 
recently been made, but much creative vigor and thoughtful effort 
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must still be expended before there will have been attained that 
perfection of method and presentation which in so important a sub- 
ject we have a right to expect. 

The following is a partial list of text-books reported, together with 
the number of schools where each is in use. 



Text. 



West. 



East and Mid- 
West. 



South. 



McCleary 

James and Sanford 

Fiske 

Boynton 

Andrews 

Peterman 

Hinsdale 

Willoughby 

Ashley 

Young 

Foreman 

Townsend 



59 

33 

12 

11 

9 



7 



4 

6 

1 

4 



12 

21 

20 

8 

3 

2 

3 

6 

25 

9 



8 
3 
6 
31 
15 
7 
5 
6 
1 
3 



THE LIBRARY 

The Ubrary equipment of a high school may consist of a city public 
library besides that of the individual school. Many, even of the 
smaller cities, have fairly good public libraries. This does not signify 
however, that the high schools of these cities have access to an up-to- 
date collection of books on American Government. The committee 
attempted to get at the situation by asking each school to name its 
five best books on American Government and to state whether or 
not it had collected copies of the State Constitution, and statutes. 
National Constitution and statutes and government reports. 

These reports indicate that our secondary school libraries are 
poorly equipped with materials for teaching American Government. 
In the West, out of a total of 241 schools reporting, 203 had a copy 
of the State Constitution, 211 of the Federal Constitution, 111 had 
the State statutes, 36 the Federal statutes and 177 had some govern- 
ment reports. In the South out of a total of 203 schools reporting, 
143 had the State Constitution, 161 the Federal Constitution, 52 the 
State statutes, 25 the Federal statutes, and 133 had some government 
reports. In the Eastern and Mid-Western section out of a total of 
217 schools reporting, 176 had a copy of the State Constitution, 186 
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had a copy of the Federal Constitution, 84 had the State statutes, 
45 had the Federal statutes, 150 had some collection of reports. 

The list of books named included in many cases the most super- 
ficial of our stock text-books, and obsolete works on history. Few 
of these school libraries contain the standard works on American 
Government. It is to be feared that the teachers in most schools 
have but very scanty and poorly selected libraries on the subject 
with which to supplement the equipment of the school. While the 
average high school boy may not be able to use many of the standard 
works to advantage, the live teacher cannot do without them. He 
has daily need for consulting them. Surely there is no excuse for 
a high school library not to have a copy of the constitutions, State 
and Federal, the State statutes and a good collection of municipal, 
State and Federal government reports of the greatest utility. 

Chapter III 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 

The conclusions set forth in this chapter were agreed upon in two 
conferences held at Madison: the first taking place in July, 1907, 
and the second in August, 1908. The committee was a unit on all 
the essential points incorporated in these recommendations. In 
planning the course of instruction in government the first question 
that presents itself is this: "Where should instruction in American 
Government begin?" That the subject should be introduced in the 
grades before the pupil enters the high school can no longer be 
questioned. While this investigation was limited to the secondary 
schools it seemed necessary to include in these recommendations the 
elementary school work in this subject. 

GOVERNMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

So long as more than nine-tenths of our population terminate their 
school training before reaching the high school, it is highly desirable 
that some instruction in government be given in the grades. There 
is no valid reason why the child should not be led to observe, to read 
of and to discuss the "community," how it originates, grows, what 
some of its organs are and the functions they perform. The subject 
matter is interesting, profitable in itself and ready at hand. It seems 
odd to us of the present day that the "community" and the govern- 
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ment should have been neglected so long by the school when a 
knowledge of such matters is so essential to intelligent citizenship. 
Where could the teacher find more interesting and useful topics for 
the language lesson or a general school exercise than the fireman, 
the policeman, the lamplighter, the postman, the lighthouse keeper, 
the life-saving station, street cleaning, garbage collection and dis- 
posal, the water supply, the emergency hospital, the quarantine for 
infectious diseases, election day, the parks, public baths, the schools, 
taxes, the men and women distinguished for their public service. 
Surely a lesson on the local fire department would be quite as interest- 
ing and instructive as one on a nest of spiders, or on classified mythol- 
ogy, and fully as inspiring. 

The committee recommends that the discussion of the simple and 
readily observable functions and organs of local government be intro- 
duced into all the grades beginning not later than the fifth. The 
early instruction should take the form of observations by the class 
under direction of the teacher, talks or readings by the teacher, 
intended to add to the pupils' common stock of information accounts 
of happenings and experiences, etc. In the eighth grade more 
formal instruction in local, state and national government should be 
given using an elementary text and some reference books. This work 
might well occupy the time of a subject for one-half of the eighth 
year. The emphasis in the grammar grade work on government 
should be on local and State governments and should deal with 
actual projects, activities and methods of doing things rather than 
consist of a mere collection of lists of officers and their salaries or an 
analysis of the constitution. The eighth grade classes can profitably 
be taken by the teacher to observe a session of a local court, city 
council, convention or polling place. Simple rules of parliamentary 
procedure can be explained and practiced. 

For this work the essential thing is a teacher who understands 
and appreciates the subject and knows the community. The teacher 
needs a small collection of well chosen books, some current magazines 
and newspapers and the latest local official reports and bulletins. 

There is no reason why a school should not have a good working 
collection of books and materials on government for the teacher's 
use. A library equipment for this work is essential for the teacher 
even if it be little used by the pupils. 

The early lessons need not be introduced as a distinct subject of 
instruction. They may be used to supply material for language 
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lessons, or be given in connection with work in local geography. 
The relation of the subject to history in the grades may well be the 
reverse of that in the high school and college. While in the advanced 
work the study of present day government logically must come as a 
culmination to a study of European and American History. In the 
beginmng lessons the subject of government should precede history. 
For if the past history of the nation is to be made real the chOd must 
approach the study with some clear, though elementary, ideas of the 
present government and activities of the community in which he 
lives. Without some notions of the local community of which he is 
a member, the history of the past must remain vague and unreal. 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

In any system of schools where the subject has been properly 
treated in the grades, it is a simple task to plan the work for the high 
school. American Government should follow upon the work in 
history and should be a required study to occupy at least five recita- 
tions per week for one-half of the fourth year, or three recitations per 
week for that entire year. This is the minimum time which should 
be given to the subject. Some high schools are now devoting a full 
year to it with profit. 

In case the subject has not been taught in the grades, and espe- 
cially in towns where many boys drop out of the high school before 
reaching the fourth year, it is highly desirable to offer an elementary 
course in government in the first or second years, so as to place it 
within reach of the greatest possible number. In the larger city 
high schools this elementary course can be offered as an additional 
elective without serious inconvenience. 

There may be wide differences of opinion as to what constitutes an 
education, but surely these three things are essential: 

A reasonable facihty in the use of our country's language, including 
an acquaintance with its best literature; a reasonable comprehension 
of the practical workings of our country's government; and a fair 
understanding of its past history. 

Any community which supports a system of schools out of public 
funds raised by taxation, has a right to expect and should demand 
that much of every high school graduate. In no case should the 
courses in the high school be so planned as to bar a student, while 
pursuing any particular course, from taking the subject of American 
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Government at some time. It is important that American Govern- 
ment be taught as a distinct subject in the high school. The attempt 
to sandwich the subject in with history has proved a failure. The 
study of government needs to be emphasized and dignified with a 
distinct place on the program. It is too important and too complex 
a subject to be made secondary to any other. Place the study of 
American Government on its own footing and give it the same chance 
as any other subject which occupies an important and distinctive 
field and better results will be obtained. The subject of government 
now has specialists of its own and a distinctive literature increasing 
rapidly each year. In a comparatively short time, judging from 
the present trend of educational progress and opinion, there will be 
no patience with any sort of a makeshift course in the subject. Only 
the very best direct treatment of government will satisfy the demand. 

There are two methods of presenting the subject: one begins with 
the local government near at hand and proceeds to the study of the 
State and then to the national government. The other begins with 
the national government and proceeds to the State and local. In a 
high school course either plan may be adopted. If the school is situ- 
ated in one of the older commonwealths, the first plan seems more 
logical and natural, while if situated in one of the newer states, 
admitted long after the formation of the union, and governed mean- 
while as a territory under acts of congress, the second plan may for 
an equally good reason be adopted. 

In any case, the emphasis should be placed on the government of 
the locality, especially the city, the town and the State with which the 
citizen comes in contact most frequently. It is the local and state 
governments which largely determine the conditions under which we 
live. The attention of the future citizens should be directed, there- 
fore, primarily to a study of their organization and their problems, 
rather than to the national government as the text-books have done 
in the past. 

SPECIALLY TRAINED TEACHERS 

The greatest need today is more teachers especially trained in 
poUtical science. There is a crying need for them from one end of 
the country to the other. No one understands this need better than 
the teachers themselves. The practice of attaching the subject of 
government to the duties of any high school teacher on the force, 
whose time is not fully taken up with a multitude of other things, is 
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universally condemned. The investigation of the committee indi- 
cates that there is a pronounced dissatisfaction among high school 
teachers with this easy-going practice. The demand is distinctly 
for teachers especially fitted to teach this important subject. 

Only the largest and best equipped high schools can afford to 
retain a special instructor in the subject who gives all or most of his 
time to it; nor is such an arrangement essential. The teacher need 
not confine his attention to this one subject. It may not even be 
desirable that he should do so. In most cases, he can give courses in 
history, commercial law, economics and other subjects to advantage. 
The essential thing is that he has had good instruction in political 
science in a college or university of recognized standing, or has 
gained his training through a long experience, and special study. To 
be more specific, the high school instructor in the subject needs at 
least to be familiar with general American Government, Municipal 
Government, Comparative European Government, Political Parties, 
Elementary Law, Public Finance and Colonial Administration to be 
fully equipped for his work. A teacher who has elected most of his 
work in history and none in political science for his college course is 
not equipped to teach government in the high school, without further 
training and experience; nor is a teacher who has elected most of his 
work in political science and none in history equipped to teach history 
in the high school. The literature of these two branches of the social 
sciences, their points of view, aims and their methods are distinct now 
and are getting more so as specialization advances. College and 
university departments of political science are being established 
everywhere and over five thousand students are annually in attend- 
ance on these courses. The effect of such work is certainly to be 
felt in all the schools. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

The entrance conditions of every university should allow credit 
for at least one-half to one unit of American Government. Where 
entrance examinations are given the questions should be so framed 
as to test, not merely memory work, but also the understanding of 
the actual workings of governmental organs and information on cur- 
rent public questions. The subject should not be obscured by 
including it with American History as is now done in the announce- 
ments of many of our universities. Where a university makes Amer- 
ican Government a requirement for entrance, as a few now do, the 
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study of the subject is thereby directly stimulated in all the secon- 
dary schools tributary to that university. In the opinion of the 
committee the subject should ultimately be required for college 
entrance. At least no university should frame its entrance condi- 
tions so as to discriminate against American Government by allow- 
ing no credit for it while giving credit to the study of ancient or 
foreign institutions. 

THE teacher's TRAINING 

Another matter of vital importance is the proper training of 
teachers of government. The subject should receive its due propor- 
tion of time in the training schools for teachers and in teachers' 
institutes. A number of States now make a knowledge of the sub- 
ject an essential requirement in qualif5dng for any teaching position 
in the public schools. Such a provision in the law regulating the 
qualification of teachers is reasonable and is a very direct way of 
stimulating instruction in the subject. 

the text-book 

The committee has found no one text-book that deserves mention 
above all others. Certain general recommendations, however, may 
prove useful as a guide in the selection of a text. 

First, avoid the book that consists of clauses of the Constitution 
with comments thereon. This style of manual is obsolete and wholly 
objectionable. It represents the first attempt at text-book making 
for the subject of government. Such a book never was a good text 
and at this late day is not to be tolerated. 

Second, avoid the book that is in large part historical or an attempt 
to correlate history and government in one course. This type of book 
is confusing and distracting to the beginner. It attempts to present 
two subjects in one text when either alone is complete and difficult 
enough. 

Third, avoid the book that gives the larger portion of its space to 
the national government and relegates the State government with its 
rural and urban subdivisions to a few general chapters. In some 
books of this sort, only the most obvious features of state and local 
government are presented. Such a treatment is entirely unsatis- 
factory. 

Fourth, avoid the book that treats of a multitude of scattered 
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subjects in Economics, Sociology, Statistics, Commercial law, besides 
American Government. Such a text is too disconnected. 

The proper text is one which consists of two parts: one devoted 
to State and local government in a particular State, including some 
comparisons with other States and another part treating of national 
government. Such a book deals quite as much with actual practice, 
with the daily workings of government, its successes and its failures, 
its achievements in the past and its projects for the future as with 
formal organization. Government should be presented as a dynamic 
force, not as a static condition. The student should leave the subject 
with the impression that our government is a growing, developing 
system of institutions which is being molded by men and the force of 
circumstances: that the responsibility of improving and perpetuat- 
ing these institutions rests with each and every citizen. Such a book 
will quicken the conscience and arouse the interest of the youthful 
citizen and prepare him for future duties and responsibilities. 

Improvements are being made at a more rapid rate now than ever 
before in the text-books on government. With the right kind of 
teacher, an imperfect manual may give quite as good results as one 
wholly acceptable, because imperfections, provided the book be 
sound in the main, develop an alert critical habit of study which is 
no small gain in itself. 

THE LIBRARY FOR GOVERNMENT 

Every high school, whether large or small, should have as a part 
of its equipment a collection of books, reports, documents, current 
literature and legal forms for the study of government. Some of 
this material is primarily for the use of the teacher. No teacher can 
hope to keep up in this subject who does not follow the current dis- 
cussions, public acts, messages and reports concerning the actual 
doings of government departments, officials, committees and political 
parties. 

OBSERVATIONS OF ACTUAL GOVERNMENT 

Much interest can be aroused and the hazy impressions about 
government can be made clear and definite by occasionally witness- 
ing the procedure of government bodies and by encouraging the 
students to follow the actual workings of government by reading 
the newspapers and magazines. To obtain the best results such 
visits should be well planned beforehand. The local courts, the town 
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meeting, a session of the county commissioners, tiie city council, 
the State legislature, the primary election, or an election proper, a 
party caucus or convention, the city water works, the various city 
departments, may be inspected with profit. Suppose the class is to 
witness a trial in court: let this visit come after a careful study of 
the judiciary has been made, including the organization of the 
courts, their jurisdiction and the duty of the judge, the selection of 
the grand jury, petit jury and their functions, the summoning of 
witnesses, the attorneys and the part they take in the trial, the 
difference between criminal, civil and equity cases, and the 
function of the sheriff and the police force in the administration 
of justice. When the class have some knowledge of these matters 
beforehand the proceedings in a court room mean something. 
Such visits should be restricted in number, well managed, and after- 
wards carefully discussed in class. Often good results may be ob- 
tained by appointing a committee to look up a particular matter 
requiring a visit to an office or a department, and having a report 
made in class. Occasionally the local judge or other official may be 
prevailed upon to address the class or the school on some of his 
official functions. Such visits from officers of the government who 
stand high in the esteem of the community and who can talk from a 
wealth of experience in office bring a touch of reality to class room 
discussions and add zest and interest to school work. A talk of that 
kind to a class of boys tends to make their discussions and criticisms 
of public men and measures more fair and considerate and leads them 
to take a saner and more judicious view of public affairs. Such experi- 
ences act as a corrective for the levity sometimes inspired by the sen- 
sational discussions of public matters in the local press. Debates and 
discussions upon the issues of the day can be made very profitable, but 
these exercises should as a rule be conducted apart from the regular 
class work. A mock mass meeting, town meeting or legislature may, 
if properly directed, be a valuable aid in teaching parliamentary 
procedure. 

These recommendations are offered by the committee to the 
teachers of American Government in our schools and to others 
interested, not in a spirit of dictation, but with a sincere desire to 
aid and to cooperate in the improvement of the instruction in a very 
important but neglected subject. 

Respectfully submitted by 

The Committee. 



